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THE SPIRIT OF RFSEARCH 

The last decade has seen a remarkable increase in the productivity 
of classical scholarship in America. The seed so diligently sown in 
the various seminars throughout the country sprouts in an annual 
crop of doctor's dissertations. In "notes" upon points of text or 
interpretation we show our own acumen; in "discussions" we 
gently point out others' lack of acumen. In reviews, by indorsing 
or rejecting the author's opinions, we settle once for all the validity 
or the fatuity of his conclusions. Articles upon subjects ranging 
from brick-stamps to the text of the New Testament fill the pages 
of the journals; longer treatises overflow into the series of "studies" 
provided by charitable boards of trustees; while from time to time 
we tempt our enemies by the publication of books upon specific 
topics. Of all this some, of course, has been bad, much indifferent, 
but the greater part has been good. Everyone who reads the foreign 
journals must notice, not only the large number of American books 
and monographs reviewed, but also the general recognition of the 
quality of the work. 

But with this zeal in research has come something else which can 
hardly meet with the approval of educationists, namely, a marked 
deterioration in teaching. The instruction of students has long since 
ceased to be the first of a professor's activities. It is second, and it 
is by no means a close second. With the limited number of pro- 
fessors in the classical departments of any university, it is rarely pos- 
sible for a man's classroom work to be confined to that subject 
which he has made his specialty. He is sure to have routine courses 
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which are far removed from the field of his special investigations; 
and for such courses the investigator has neither time nor inclination. 
His teaching becomes perfunctory, the interest of the students lan- 
guishes, and not infrequently serious injury is done to the depart- 
ment as a whole. 

Moreover, there is another evil. Young instructors now come 
almost exclusively from the seminars. There (the exceptions are but 
few) they have been trained in one thing only; i. e., in methods of 
research and investigation. What wonder if, when they find them- 
selves in charge of classes, they should unload upon innocent college 
students that which they have been taught to regard as the only 
thing in classical scholarship worth having ? There are today scores 
of young doctors of philosophy, who have not yet cut their philo- 
logical teeth, doling out to somnolent classes all sorts of random 
tags of erudition picked up in seminars, and doling them out, too, 
in connection with the reading of classical literature. They must talk 
about something, and they have not very much else to talk about. 
The greater part of their sometimes protracted graduate course has 
been spent upon three or four different authors, and of these authors 
they know only certain sides — the sides, indeed, which will be of 
least service to them in teaching college students. They know the 
history of the text, they know something about the sources, some- 
thing about the real or alleged imitations by subsequent writers, 
but the content of the authors themselves they do not know. Nor 
have they for the most part anything more than the crudest notions 
of the principles or terminology of literary criticism. How could it 
be otherwise ? In all the training they have had, the stress has been 
laid on the mechanical side. What should be the ultimate aim of 
all classical study in colleges and universities — the appreciation of 
the literature, the art, and the institutions of Greece and Rome — has 
been almost wholly lost sight of in the zeal for investigating some of 
the means to that end. 

A change is necessary, if the classics are to maintain their posi- 
tion in our colleges; and this change should involve certain modifica- 
tions of the curriculum of the graduate schools. At present there 
are manifest signs that the greatest injuries from which classical 
study is suffering have been inflicted in the house of its friends. 



